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THE SYMBOL AND THE TIME ELEMENT 





HE point raised by Mary Moon, in her communication published 

in this issue, is an interesting one, for it touches on the entire 
problem of symbols and references. In her poem, “Song for a 
Seeker” (SPIRIT, July, 1947), whose theme essentially is the omni- 
presence of God, Sister Maryanna uses the phrase, “The Divine Kilroy 
was here.” And Mrs. Moon questions if the reference is not “dan- 
gerous for a religious to use.” We might comment immediately that 
Sister Maryanna’s status in religion has little to do with the matter. 
What is involved is the wisdom of her decision as a poet. ‘“Dan- 
gerous” is an over-emphatic word, of course, but the reference to 
such an expression as “Kilroy was here,” which recently became so 
ubiquitous and will soon be forgotten, is unfortunate in the per- 
spective—ahem!—of posterity. At the same time, as the Editors 
advised Sister Maryanna at the time of acceptance, if her poem were 
to survive, a footnote in explanation of “Kilroy” would be impera- 
tive. Mrs. Moon is but echoing Chesterton’s ““The more we write for 
the age, the less we write for the ages.” And she is essentially 
correct when she argues that the lastingness of a poem will be less- 
ened if it is too specifically “‘dated.” Despite the reference, since its 
relationship to the whole is slight, we doubt that too much rnin 
has been done by it. 
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Obviously it is impossible for a poet to determine how each reader 
will respond to hér symbols, hér references. For example, it is en- 
tirely possible that the playing of a few bars of a popular song may 
cause Mary Doe to burst into tears, because it was one being sung 
when she and her recently deceased husband became engaged. The 
musician could not be expected to know of this association in her 
case. The poet at best cannot be expected to know all possible 
animadversions of readers and must proceed with the understanding 
of what will be the more universal reaction. There is an even greater 
obligation on the poet to choose those references which reasonably 
she can expect her readers to understand—her present readers, at the 
minimum, and all potential future readers at the maximum. 

At the same time the poet cannot afford to write for the minimum 
intelligence—for instance, she should not toss aside the vast heritage 
of the past because one, or a group, insists that we need in our 
disruptive age a completely new set of images and symbols. That has 
been often the shibboleth of some moderns. If a writer must assume 
that none of her readers will understand any reference to the Bible, 
to the Latin and other classics, to history earlier than their adult- 
hood, then perforce she must invent. And the history of this inven- 
tion in the past several decades demonstrates that it has not been at 
all successful. Frequently it has degenerated into a search for the 
recherché and has provided an uncalled-for demonstration of dubious 
erudition. 

In his article, “Image Makers and Image Breakers,” published a 
number of years ago in SPIRIT and to be republished in Return to 
Poetry, Alfred Barrett, S.J., has many valuable things to say on this 
point. For the iconoclast, who wishes to cut himself off from the 
past by discarding the entire realm of literature and history, is also 
raising his hammer to the structure of Western Civilization. This 
latter cannot be understood if it is not considered fundamentally as 
Christian, and if Christianity is to be completely eradicated all the 
things of Christianity must be rooted out and discarded—even such 
language usages that make Caesar a synonym of the State, or Pharisee 
of the hypocrite, or Maecenas of a patron of the arts. Those who 
have insisted on the preservation of tradition in the arts—not an 
inflexible tradition oblivious to any contribution of the present— 
are aware of the danger of such iconoclasm. They are more intensely 
aware of it, in all likelihood, than the iconoclasts themselves who in 
many instances have not thought through to the logical results of 
what they do. . 
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ANNUNCIATION 


This is annunciation 

In slow profusion, flowering 

The trees with no geometry 

Of final crucifixion. 

The stemming words of mystery, 
Like messages of angels, sing 
Cryptic in the garden of a petal. 


Eden breaks dry desert 
Where no oasis interlude 
Gave rest to sand-sick traveler 
Or hope for word or wort. 
The lance-shy blossoms now protrude 
Sharp as palms in hands, aver 
The violet is sharper than the metal. 
JOHN P. FANDEL, JR. 


AUTUMN NIGHT 


Look love, the silver shoals of stars 
That fleck the night-black sky— 
In ages gone they burned with flame 
Only that you and I 


This time, this place, together 
Might look up, unafraid; 

And closer know within ourselves 
The love that we have made— 


Feel in our finite fingertips 
Infinity compress, 

Know in the warmly rising dark 
The regal ebb and stress 


Of life’s strong beat in both our hearts, 
As, like a crashing light, 
The affirmation of our love 
Is hurled against this night. 
MARY BARBARA KANE. 
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LATE ENCOUNTER 


I 


What I have to say is not said with the curve and the flowing 

Of speech of one whose lips make a bubble of song 

But the blurt and the wrangle of sound from the breast of a child 

Who was hurt by the frost of the morning and scourge of the wind, 

Whose tongue was lamed by the blemish of words that were spoken. 

I have sought to name the things that prod me with anger, 

The spur and the cleat that bruise the tissue of dreams, 

But they dart with the dawn through walls that are chinked with the 
looting, 

Porous as combs of the bees, and damp with the flavor of honey; 

And sweetness and venom drip back on the wounds of my tongue. 


II 


The sluggard at dawn awakes and dimly remembers 

The scamper of heels in the darkening attic of song. 

Were they words of the rebel soon maimed by the kick of the coward? 

Were they mice of the mind that nibbled the edges of wisdom? 

I have heard the scuffle of rhymes, the endless clawing of questions, 

And the whimper of hopes long sealed in the bins of my youth. 

I am troubled with time and the days that I marked for plowing 

For darkness is come and the seeds that were mine for the furrow 

Are strewn on the curves of the wind, in the frown on the cliff and 
the crevice 

Rooted to flourish in sunlight, and drain the sap of a moment. 


Ill 


Now I drop my acorn at dusk in a meadow swept by a circle 

And the dew shall waken the giant who sleeps in the walls of the seed 
And he’ll leap again for the sky in the tardy lunge of the seasons 

And bundle his brawn on the boughs to wait the call of the birds. 
While his shadow shall frolic on the lengthening leash of the twilight, 
His root shall search in my soul for the fading color of sound. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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PHILOSOPHIA PERENNIS 


Under truth’s 
Winter skies 
Now follow 


Where it flies— 


Bird with the seal 
Of spring 

Set on each 
Gusty wing. 


Over earth’s 
Folded hills, 
Flashing 

From flooded rills, 


Into faith’s 
Sapphire skies 
O follow 
Where it flies! 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


CLEFT STONE 


One who has been endowed 
With little gifts alone, 

Will sing Thy praise aloud 
For water from a stone. 


For water from a stone 
Since Thou hast cleft the rock 
While flesh and marrow bone 
Endure the mighty shock. 


Though the stream is small 
That love has energized, 
It cleaves a rocky wall 
And may not be despised. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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GHOST WALK 


One can never stay; it is always too late 
there in the tall trees’ shadows— 

in the low-running grasses 

for more than remembrance. 


Does that alienate your affections? 

Does that cause you to burn tall tapers 

before some weird altar out of my mind? 

Do you hesitate now or run silently 

through all the barriers of your inheritance? 
Or do you, by some chance, plan to stay 
there in the shadows, in the grasses, 

in your soft cocoon of remembrance? 


“Lo!” said the night shepherd in an unheard voice, 
And I looked and there was gold. 

This was early in the night: 

I was bold. 


“Now!” said the quick men; and I filled my arms 
And visited many lands. 


“No!” said God, and I looked to see 
My empty hands. 


“Stop!” said the dead men, “Resist! Resist!” 
They spoke to a singing swan. 

There was nothing more to do: 

The gold was gone. 


It is strange how ghosts can walk in cool quiet; 
they have felt 

the thundering of a dawn or soft solicitude 
smothering their breasts. 

They feel no thing now, it is said; 

but they remember. 

(True grief is silent; 

does not cry out for ease from pain. 

It is a numbness, as of lead.) 


They merely bow the head 

















and glide 

along some worn, ill-fashioned battlement, 
or ride 

the emptiness about my bed. 


I have not cared to seek out the lonely island. 
I have been content 

to muse out ineffectual days 

in a vacuum of crowds—comfort lent 

by who-knows-who. 

And you? Time moves again 

and I can wonder. 


You, too, still watch the shadows come and go, 
the grass routinely tall—then low. 
Somehow I know; somehow I know. 
DONALD COPELAND CARTER. 


PROTEST IN AUTUMN 


But love—and lack—are personal, and pain 
Is private, is for cubicle and cell, 
And not for. spreading through the countryside, 


Where the long syllables of mournful rain 
Have made of these a common tale to tell 
At every corner—till a man would hide, 


Indoors, at home, alone. . . . On such a night, 
He has no choice but listen—and with shame— 
How the slow wind, the rain, the drifted leaf, 


Over and over, pitilessly, recite 
The way it is with him, and all but name 
The personal, the private name of grief 


That was his own, but now goes through the town, 
A tale, and general, and of dark renown. 
DAVID MORTON. 
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CURIOUS FIRE 


Now in the mellow autumn of our time 
on earth together, while our loving burns 
the more intense for winter’s nearing rime, 
in rich October rose and orange chrome, 
coral of maple, russet blaze of ferns 
more floral-bright than any petalled bloom 
remembered out of summer—gently now, 
while mind-and-spirit’s most delectable fruit 
curves to tart ripeness on the colored bough, 
prepare for freezing: wrap each precious root 
and stem with courage, tenderness and cheer, 
dreaming that this thought-fertile curious fire 
might blossom in a new-dimensioned year 
of golden-warm ethereal desire. 

DOROTHY HOBSON. 


NOT THIS—NOT THIS 


I found Your beauty in the open night 

And where the dawn spread high, chromatic wings, 
And heard Your lyric thought in all the full 
Antiphonal response of murmurous things. 


I visioned Your far splendor in the sun 

And through the comet’s backflung, fiery breath, 
And recognized Your wisdom when I saw 

A Socrates turn, smiling-wise, towards death. 


But now I know You are not this—not this; 
Not form nor attribute. You are not heard 
In thunderous sweep of wheeling galaxies, 
Nor in the whispered confines of a word. 


Descended deep within the dreamless self, 

Too deep for vagrant thoughts with sly caress 

To stir the old gray curtains of the mind, 

There one must seek You in Your otherness. 
GEMMA D’AURIA. 











IDEAL LOVE 


My words will always search what I adore 
In restless pilgrimage for all your glory; 
My mortal words will always hunger for 
Your legendary and immortal glory. 

To pinion all your gestures everywhere 
My words will hoard, as with an avarice, 
The bound-in conflagration of your hair, 
The perilous adventure of your kiss... 


At last, some day, my words may find the clue 
To Beauty that has garmented you well, 
The radiant wonder buried deep in you, 
The vision shining in the visible, 
That glowing secret of how Time could bless 
And april you to so much loveliness. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


SKEPTICS 


Just as the hand moves swifter than the eye 
So. that we cannot trust our very sight, 

Seeing a light that may be more than light, 
A radiance that may prove more than sky, 
And not be sure, for having once been tricked, 
Duped by the magic of some sleight of hand, 
Afraid because we do not understand— 
Fearing what the heart cannot predict, 


So too, my love, we stand a prey to fear, 
Not trusting our own senses, terrified, 
Lest what we hold inexorably dear 
Should vanish, like a star, unverified .. . 
Thus are we bound by fears we cannot rout, 
And let our very hearts corrode with doubt. 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 
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THE PASSERS-BY 


Too little warmth, too many dark persuasions 
Have conspired to keep them strangers, 
Prisoners of habit and the fear of moral dangers 
Lurking in such unrehearsed occasions. 


(She might have opened like a morning flower 
To love the sun of his peculiar world, 

And his tight core of bitterness uncurled 

To new potentials and a double power.) 


Poor innocents, poor pilgrims to the cooling sun, 

Poor slaves of equidistance, each from each— 

A hundred friendships singing in a moment’s reach, 

But with the mind so manacled, not one, not one. 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 


CONVERSATION PIECE FOR POETS 
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Around a polished table 

For a little hour, 

Song is a scarlet petal, 
Laughter is a flower, 

Caught in a snare of grace notes 
That drift upon the air, 

As children blowing bubbles 
Too beautiful to bear. 

We lean above the loveliness 
Of this invented weather, 
That is the heart’s own season, 
This being here together. 


All lesser loves and greater loves 
That claim our hearts are stilled 
And up above and underneath 
And all around is filled 

With something far too tenuous 
To pin upon a page, 

A star caught in a willow, 

















A moon, scaled to a stage. 
Never with wise lovers 
Would we thus expose 
The final golden nugget 
Of nectar in the rose, 
But words now have the clarity 
Of music and of glass, 
And for a too brief interlude, 
We let the lips pass 
Through our warm minds casually, 
All Eve’s sons and daughters, 
Fingering to light melodies, 
The heart’s secret waters. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


EACH TO HIS SEPARATE DARK 


Now is our time, after the shiftless years, 

To make the old house winter-snug and neat, 

To fasten the foundations against fears— 

To fill the erstwhile fox-holes of retreat 

Where slept and cowered, through the blustering storm, 
Strange brothers all in need to keep them warm. 


We too have little ones to lay in bed 

After the scant-lit hours of giddy play, 

And bins to stock roof-high with winter bread, 
And chores to crowd our insufficient day— 
Who start upon them in the hayfields, running 
Like flame for shelters built of need and cunning. 


They bide their time, as we did, on a street 

Of tunneled watchers in the watchful town. 

We shall go hence one day, and the light sure feet 

Round out the cycle, as the night comes down 

On shaken strangers who veer like wind, and go 

Each to his separate dark, come early snow. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 
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OLD MINIATURE 


The eyes, deeply aware of time escaped, 
Beseech faint recognition 
Of the age-old case for immortality. 
Ego forgotten, virtue harshly shaped 
By change, and love 
Lost in a dusty album—these refute 
The arduous striving 
For permanence. The lips are mute 
That stretched in laughter; hair from sun deriving 
Its living light, flattens in ochre. Only there seems to be 
In the deep eyes 
A tenuous claim to the moment, a plea that tries 
From ivory and pigment to be heard, 
Forming the deathless word: 
Remember me. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON. 


HARVEST SONG 


We are the reapers. It is late. 

We may not tarry till the spring 
And planting time. We dare not wait 
But reap our harvest for the King. 
We see the tares, we know how scant 
The yield has been, but trickled by 
The days to winnow seed and plant, 
Now autumn scurries down the sky. 
So what we did, and should have done, 
Or would if we could do again, 

Let us forget while still the sun 

Is shining on the golden grain. 


For us, remains a task to do— 

What grain there is, is white for reaping. 
To harvest it have one or two 

Begun while still the rest are sleeping. 
The song we sing is none too sweet, 














But we will labor as we sing: 
We are the reapers, it is very 
Late, we cannot plant nor tarry 
Till the spring, 
Yet by the grace of God, we carry 
Our poor harvest to His feet. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THE BROADCAST 


Surely the toothpaste magnate who controls 
The crooner’s voice and spot time on the air 
Deserves some counter syllable of praise 
From the indentured servants whose paroles 
In Arcady would otherwise be rare. 

Besides, it’s said that advertising pays. 

Why risk to have Prometheus unbound 
Now that all his teeth are sound? 


On Sunday evenings the ethereal clowns 
Ascend the pulpit to divulge the news 

That all is well in Gotham, that the Lord 

(An old semantic ghost!) approves our towns 
Admires our politics and merchant crews 

And will send other favors, freight on board. 
See? The deity who dwells beyond the moon 
Is really an American tycoon. 


The airways dance with purchased molecules, 

The crowd awaits its sabbath harlequin, 

All mammon maunders at the microphone. 

O African Augustine, were they fools 

Who watched the juggler to forget their sin 

And left you preaching in the streets alone? 

The crooner sings, “You Left Me in a Lurch.” 

On Mother’s Day perhaps we'll go to church. 
JOHN W. SIMONS. 
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INTERVAL OF LIGHT 


Now in this tranquil season, spaced between 
Tempestuous summer and the rigid cold, 
Breathes the grave autumn. Now an interval 
Of light illumines both the garnered yield 
And bitter rind, and grants to each its grace. 


Savor the strength of this dispassionate hour— 
Truth for its harvest, and our hearts grown still, 
Sharing such bounty. Shock and loss resume 

Their clear dimension now, a thread of flame 
Through the year’s tapestry. The hurt we had 
Distills its honeyed peace, more dearly won 

Than all the fruits that, round the hush with praise. 


The long release of rain along the uplands, 
(Runnels of healing water, searching the root,) 
Cleanses the devious heart. To grow aware 

Of the lambent autumn, stripped of every pride, 
Deep-rooted in compassion, is to stand 

Assuaged of fortitude and so breathe free. 


Winter will find us, and the dark come down, 
Claiming its tribute; but a steadfast mind 
Brews its own weather, heedless of the cold: 
And men, however hard beset, have kindled 
Fires that outlast their peril and their need. 


Then drink a stirrup-cup to the dying year— 
Old ghosts blown earthward with the blowing leaves, 
New courage lifted with the boughs that fling 
Their streaming pennants toward a splendid west. 
Trees are horizon-tall. Through sharpening air 
Are seeds of vanished summer sown anew 
In other valleys. Death and birth asleep 
Await the sealing covenant of snow. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 














POETRY IN 1847* 


By Wrtiam A. Donacny, S.J. 


HE year of decision, as Mr. Devoto calls 1846, had come to a 

clamorous close. It was packed with events pivotal in many de- 
partments of history and peopled with characters like Emerson and 
Davy Crockett, Webster, Thoreau, Calhoun, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Poe, Holmes and Lowell. Manhattan was a huddled hamlet at the 
lower end of this island, though in 1837 those indefatigable pioneers, the 
men of the New York and Harlem Railroad, had pushed tracks through 
to the upper end of Manhattan. Even then, because the city fathers 
feared bursting boilers, the cars had to be hauled by horse through the 
populous district and as late as 1841, the railroad would have feared a 
drought more than a coal-strike; their main fuel was oats; they had 
six locomotives but one hundred and forty horses. The war with 
Mexico was over, Fremont’s far guns echoed in California, American 
clipper ships were ghosting through all the oceans of the world; the 
young republic was lusty, loud and crude. Intellectually and artisti- 
cally, the state of the nation was promising; but the exquisite young 
ladies who were your academic ancestors in these holy halls had a some- 
what dreary aesthetic prospect before them. 

Early American poetry had been an anemic step-daughter of British 
song, from about 1610 to 1808. New England had been especially 
prolific, though Maryland and Virginia and Pennsylvania had moments 
of halting articulateness; and New England poetry in this period was 
heavy, didactic—it weighed a pound a line and was anaesthetic in both 
senses of the word. The overpowering influence in early New England 
was clerical and those old divines made the love and service of God a 
grim, square-jawed business. A morbid theology had petrified poetry 
and the most characteristic form of the era was the elegy, a fact which 
at once indicates the debt to old England and the preoccupation with 
death in New England. Even now hundreds of gnarled burying 
grounds, with their slope-shouldered slate headstones, are weather- 
beaten anthologies of rhymed epitaphs. The epitaph is little sister to 
the elegy and, on the whole, it would have been a great boon to him 
who stops and reads, if most of them had been buried in the graves they 
were composed to adorn. 





* This paper was delivered at a Symposium, "1 00 Years of Poetry in America,” held b 
THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA in March, 1947, at Manbattanville C 
lege, New York City, to celebrate the College's Centennial. 
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Puritanism even produced its own epic written by the Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth and entitled, characteristically enough: “The Day of 
Doom: or, a Poetical Description of the Great and.Last Judgment.” 
There were 1,600 lines in this gruesome work, divided into eight line 
stanzas; and it went through eleven editions within a century, which 
will give a rough idea of popular taste. The Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth 
might well be a symbol of the times: he was a cleric, highly respected, 
widely influential. Significantly enough, he had no book of poetry in 
his otherwise excellent library. Poetry had no right to exist for it- 
self. These stern men would reform the jongleur who went singing 
through the world, dedicated to that most wanton of mistresses, Pleas- 
ure; and so poety was supplied with a portable pulpit and Geneva 
bands, and sent out to preach the Gospel not, unfortunately, as re- 
vealed by Christ but as revised by Calvin. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was transitional. The 
clerical influence declined, poetry as preachment was more and more 
supplanted by poetry as pleasure and some foreigners whom the old 
divines would have regarded as undesirable aliens managed to make 
the immigration quota and slip through the intellectual Ellis Island into 
the New World. Milton, Dryden, Gay, Pope and especially Gold- 
smith—this last running through nine editions between 1768 and 1791— 
came to America’s attention. Thomson’s Seasons was another favor- 
ite, going through six editions from 1777 to 1792. This whole phase 
might be summarized in the person and pen of Timothy Dwight, theo- 
logian, scholar, patriot, president of Yale and most representative of 
that confraternity of culture immortalized as the “Hartford Wits.” 
His “Greenfield Hill” is imitative of Goldsmith, Thomson, Denham, 
Milton and Pope. 

In 1765 two events, one aesthetic, the other political, conspired to 
precipitate the first American poetry. The aesthetic influence was the 
wholesale printing and distribution of British poetry: but the stronger, 
political leaven was the first stirrings of American nationalism induced 
by the Stamp Act. Men who had been simply colonials suddenly be- 
came citizens, no longer Britishers in voluntary exile but indigenously 
American and indignant at the tyranny of a ruler whom they unexpect- 
edly found themselves regarding as a foreigner. Unfortunately anger 
is seldom the sire of genuine poetry as can be noted by reading the 
numerous satires, between 1765 and 1807, which reflect America’s 
intramural unrest and her awakening sense of internationalism. At 
home Whigs and Tories fought a civil war, while the Coast Guard de- 
partment of letters set its sights on the mother country. Hoarseness 
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and stridency crept into verse and made it more polemic than poetic. 
All this. is verified in a typical utterance, the satiric ““McFingal,” writ- 
ten by John Trumbull, a Yale classmate of Timothy Dwight and a con- 
frere in the “Hartford Wits.” 

Drowned, unhappily, in the snarling hostilities was the authentic 
voice of Philip Freneau, the best poet that the colonies had thus far 
produced. He has been called “the Father of American poetry”; he 
was a sailor who knew the sea from experience rather than from classic 
literature; he had the real savor of nature and wrote some genuine 
lyrics. Born in New York in 1752, he died in 1832; and though heav- 
ily indebted to Milton, Goldsmith and Gray, he was himself an original 
and gifted spirit. His scalding salute to Cornwallis exhibits his deriva- 
tion from the old world as well as the sarcastic shrillness which vitiated 
much of his verse: 


“What pen can write, what human tongue can tell 
The endless murders of this man of hell.” 


War as often produces the hysterical in poetry as the really heroic. 
So in the last war Miss Millay delivered herself of that frenetic scream 
on Lidice; so Mr. Russell Davenport turned his undoubted rhetorical 
gifts to the composition of My Country, a shout of patriotism with 
Benét’s sincerity but without his subtlety. This was the fate of Amer- 
ican poetry in the troubled years. 

The seventy-five years between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Compromise of 1850, however, have been called by one scholar 
the “American Golden Day.” This period saw Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Emerson and Thoreau, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Poe, Simms, 
Webster and Calhoun. Bit by bit America pulled away from the 
mother country and began to carry a chip on her shoulder. Thus 
Samuel L. Knapp, in his Lectures on American Literature, published 
in 1829, braggingly asks: “What are the Tibers and Scamander meas- 
ured by the Missouri and the Amazon? Or what the loveliness of 
Illysus or Avon by the Connecticut or the Potomack? ‘Whenever a 
nation wills, its prodigies are born.” Only seven years later, in 1837, 
in an address which Howard Mumford Jones has called the most fa- 
mous Phi Beta Kappa address ever delivered, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
declared America’s intellectual independence. His speech was entitled 
“The American Scholar” and in it Mr. Emerson declaimed: “We have 
listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe... . We will walk on 
our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we will speak our 
own mind.” Only twenty-five years later, Walt Whitman whose 
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“barbaric yawp” would rattle the rafters of poetry’s chaste temple, pub- 
lished his Democratic Vistas which was an awkward and sophomoric 
reafirmation of the Emersonian pronunciamento. America was artisti- 
cally on the march; an aesthetic Monroe Doctrine was in the forming. 

First of the poets who lived in the “American Golden Day” was 
William Cullen Bryant whose rich life spanned the years 1794-1878. 
He was a true poet, of limited perceptions, narrow range and philo- 
sophic superficiality. But he was utterly American and anticipated 
by some nineteen years Emerson’s nationalistic intellectualism; he was 
forever hailing the high destiny of America, that “Mother of a mighty 
race” as he called her. His mind was insulated against any foreign in- 
fluences though he confessed that the reading of Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads in 1811 caused a thousand springs “to gush up at once in his 
heart.” Though he was for fifty years editor of the New York Evening 
Post and made it America’s greatest newspaper, he was always an aloof 
and cloistered spirit, a dedicated mind whose so-called “coldness” has 
been unfortunately immortalized by Lowell and Hawthorne. ‘“Thana- 
topsis” is, in all likelihood, America’s first poetic utterance of real 
genius. His right to be called the American Wordsworth shows in 
such nature poetry as “Summer Wind” with the languorous melody 
of lines like: 

It is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 


The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm. .. . 


As satellites around Byrant, there were Richard Henry Dana, James 
Kirke Paulding, James Gates Percival, Samuel Woodworth whose tenu- 
ous title to remembrance is his authorship of “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
and George P. Morris recalled for his verse “Woodman, Spare That 
Tree.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, born in 1807, was a Bowdoin class- 
mate of Nathaniel Hawthorne and afterwards spent three years in 
Europe. He was invited to take the chair of modern languages at 
Harvard and went on another European pilgrimage in preparation. 
He returned widowed, matured, Europeanized somewhat and began to 
write the simple homespun poetry like “The Psalm of Life” for which 
he was to be loved. 1841 saw the publication of his Ballads and Other 
Poems in which all the old favorites appear: “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“God’s Acre,” “Excelsior,” ““The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “The Skele- 
ton in Armor.” He was not a great poet but a skillful raconteur justly 
entitled to his diminishing reputation. His was a gentle, susceptible 
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spirit influenced by German sentimentality; but he did transplant to 
English some of the foreign melodies. His sonnets prefatory to the 
translation of Dante represent, perhaps, his highest achievement. But 
his poetry retarded the growth of any popular critical sense for genera- 
tions during which school children were brought up on verse which 
required no more intellectual effort or critical discernment than the 
subway songs of the Alka-Seltzer bards. 

Only ten months younger than Longfellow, Whittier was born 
near Haverhill and the simplicity of his early life shines through his 
poem “Snowbound.” His people were Quakers, gentle but severe. His 
sister began his literary career by sending one of his verses to William 
Lloyd Garrison who was then running a newspaper in nearby Newbury- 
port. To John’s surprise it was published and thereafter nearly 100 
of his poems appeared in the Haverhill Gazette. From 1828-32 he was 
editor of papers in Boston and Haverhill and of the New England Re- 
view in Hartford. Legends of New England in Prose and Verse was 
his first book which he laudably labored to suppress thereafter. From 
1847 on he was associated with The National Era, a Washington week- 
ly famous because it first published Uncle Tom’s Cabin. When the 
Atlantic Monthly was founded in 1857 he published much in that 
journal. He was a congenital reformer, both by temperament and 
theological background and thundered constantly against slavery; not 
with the urbane detachment of Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell and Emer- 
son, but burning!y. Thus Ichabod was written as a rebuke to Webster 
for his willingness to compromise with slavery. Whittier himself real- 
ized that his crusading damaged his poetry as is evident from his self- 
characterization in “The Tent on the Beach”: 


And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who with a mission to fulfil, 

Had left the Muses haunt to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill 
Making his rustic reed of song 

A weapon in the war with wrong. 


That is good self-criticism; the dreamer was in large part overwhelmed 
in the doctrinaire. But he was a natural balladist, despite his diffuse- 
ness; heavily didactic as popular taste demanded; and he will survive 
through verses like “Barbara Frietchie,” “Pentucket,” “Cassandra 
Southwick.” 

Saddest figure in American letters and one of the greatest is Edgar 
Allan Poe. His parents died, two vears after his birth in Boston, and 
he was adopted by John Allan of Richmond with whom, at the age 
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of six he went to England, living in London for five years. When he 
was fifteen, the strain between him and his step-father reached the 
breaking point, but two years later he was at the University of Vir- 
ginia where his creditable academic record was wiped out by extra- 
curricular activities resulting in $2,500 gambling debts which Mr. 
Allan was unwilling to assume. Edgar came to Boston in 1827, joined 
the army, brought out his first book, Tamerlane and other Poems 
heavily derivative from Byron and Moore. After a year in the army 
he managed to get a West Point appointment but deliberately brought 
about. his own dismissal within the year. For the next few years he 
drifted from Baltimore to Richmond where as associate editor of The 
Southern Literary Messenger, he began to build up his fame as a critic, 
thence again to New York, back to Richmond, once more to New 
York and then to Philadelphia for six years of creative work. In 1844 
he moved with his family to New York and lived at Fordham a few 
miles outside the city. The New York Evening Mirror printed, in 
1845, “The Raven” and Poe was famous overnight. His next four 
years were soiled by scandal, scarred by ill-health, climaxed by death. 
One cannot understand his poetry without fitting it into the context of 
his tragic life. He was a citizen of twilight, perennial dusk was in his 
heart and soul. His poetry was incomparably melodious but it lacked 
depth and dimension, spontaneity and contact with the real world; it 
is crepuscular, vaporous. His views on poetry, strongly influenced by 
Coleridge, are well known. Poetry’s immediate object is “pleasure not 
truth” (a far cry indeed from the Reverend Mr. Wigglesworth) ; sad- 
ness is the native climate of poetry; humor “antogonistical to that which 
is the soul of the muse proper.” As his theory matured, he came to dis- 
own “Tamerlane” and “Al Aaraaf,” his own long narratives because 
it appeared to him later that a lengthy poem was “a contradiction in 
terms.” American criticism can be said to date from Poe; his position 
as a story-teller is forever assured; he had far greater fame and influ- 
ence in France and England than in his own land. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the witty and accomplished physician and 
versifier, whose only rival in the genre of familiar verse was James 
Russell Lowell, will be remembered chiefly for his “Old Ironsides,” 
written when he was twenty years old and honeymooning with the 
law which he later divorced for medicine. For thiry-five years pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Harvard, his “The Last Leaf,” “The Chambered 
Nautilus” and “Homesick in Heaven” are assured of a place in Amer- 
ican literature. 

Here then, most superficially sketched was the state of letters in this 
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country in 1847; these were the times and some of the trends when 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart brought their splendid educational 
system to Manhattanville. The first phase of literary endeavor had 
been burdened with Calvinistic theology and the cultural indenture to 
the mother country. With the material of epic at hand, New England 
poetry produced epitaphs: the deeds of our forebears were Homeric, 
their poetry decidedly was not. Aesthetic effort in the second chapter 
of our literary history was harried and hurried by the birth pains of 
a nation and by the coterie literature on the East Coast which took no 
cognizance of a melting pot even then merrily boiling. But with the 
nation established, about the year 1847, American poetry was ready 
to meet its destiny and to produce what could be legitimately expected 
of it. Long before that, John Trumbull, at a Yale commencement, 
gave an oration entitled: “Prospect of the Future Glory of America” 
which concluded: 


This land her Swift and Addison shall view 
The former honors equalled by the new, 

Here shall some Shakespeare charm the rising age 
And hold in magic chains the listening stage; 

A second Watts shall string the heavenly lyre, 
And other muses other bards inspire. 


The papers to follow will be a realistic commentary on Mr. Trumbull’s 
prophetic gift. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Anthology of an Eclectic 


When Mr. Oscar Williams’ A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75) was published sometime last year, many 
readers hoped that, in addition to providing an enjoyable collection of 
twentieth-century poems, it would also illuminate the meaning of po- 
etry in our own day. For anthologies do tend to crystallize literary judg- 
ment, as we know from the enormous effect for many years past (and 
even now in some quarters) of such standard works as Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury. Mr. Untermeyer’s collections of British and American 
poetry have in effect predetermined the literary status of many poets. 
Books are so numerous and so difficult to assemble that reputations are 
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made and lost by anthologies, until time, the name we give to the con- 
cert of common sense, finally yields its decision. 

Now most of the anthologies of modern poetry, Untermeyer’s, W. 
B. Yeats’ Oxford Book of Modern English Poetry, and Margaret Wil- 
kinson’s New Voices, to name but a few, are for the most part his- 
torical in their inspiration and orientation. They were more concerned 
with the reference of poetry to social, political and literary movements 
than they were to the demands of “pure” poetry, to the standards of 
taste based upon the traditions of Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, Horace 
and their successors in vernacular literatures. They did not measure 
modern poetry by the best that had been thought and said in the past. 
Thus, poets achieved representation in anthologies in proportion to 
their awareness of the impact of modern science and industrialism, 
war, the class struggle, the new psychology based on Freud with its 
extraordinary maze of sensibility, and many parallel literary experi- 
ments of which we now remember most clearly those of the ultra- 
romantics, the impressionists, the surrealists, and the neo-metaphysicals. 
Of course Yeats was too conscious a writer, and Untermeyer too shrewd 
an observer to be blind to purely literary values. Neither of them 
was as committed to the responses of the Zeitgeist as wholly as, say, 
Conrad Aiken; but they were nevertheless more responsive to change 
and the particular mentality of the twentieth century (by which of 
course we also mean the relativist morality and the sensate philosophy 
of the late nineteenth century) than they were to the permanent order 
of human nature and the universal point of view cultivated by men 
like Newman and Arnold, who strove to think and write in the cir- 
cumference of both the past and present. T. S. Eliot’s fine phrases— 
the pastness of the present and the presentness of the past—had not yet 
gained currency for this idea in the anti-classical twentieth century. 

Mr. Williams uses the opportunity provided by the efforts of his 
predecessors to avoid some of their mistakes. His anthology is not as 
precious as Yeats’, nor as representative or academic as Untermeyer’s, 
nor as limited, psychologically, as Aiken’s. His basic rule was that of 
his own aesthetic response: “If a poem gave me that experience which 
I have learned comes as a reaction to a true poem, I included it,” he 
writes in an Introduction to which I shall allude later. Mr. Williams, 
then, returns in part at least to all of the standards of “pure” poetry. 
His anthology has real virtues. The best poets of our time, Eliot and 
Hopkins, receive their due; there is an obvious regard for the integrity 
of the individual poem, and his selections excite even when they in- 
frequently irritate. But we may profitably put aside the judgment on 
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the anthology as a whole to consider some pertinent information about 
the book. 

A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry consists of 435 serious poems and 
77 selections of light verse composed by 130 authors. The poems were 
all written since 1896, with the exception of those by G. M. Hopkins 
and Emily Dickinson, both of whom the author rightfully regards as 
twentieth-century figures by reason of posthumous publication and 
reputation. None of the poems exceeds 75 lines excepting Eliot’s “The 
Wasteland” and Francis Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven.” This 
unfortunate, but perhaps necessary, limitation may have resulted in 
the exclusion of much of the best work of Chesterton, Housman, Hardy, 
Masefield, and E. A. Robinson, among many others. The poets most 
frequently represented are G. M. Hopkins (15), Robert Frost (14), E. 
E. Cummings (13), Yeats (12), W. H. Auden (12), and Dylan 
Thomas (10). Many writers of great reputation are less well repre- 
sented. Thomas Hardy is included five times; Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, suffering now for her inflated reputation in the 1920’s, has four 
poems; Edgar Lee Masters, James Stephens and Rudyard Kipling are 
each included twice, and G. K. Chesterton is represented once, in the 
humorous section. But Belloc, Maynard, Alfred Noyes, A. E., Padraic 
Colum, Louise Imogen Guiney and Carl Sandburg (no loss here) are 
not reproduced at all. There are many more significant omissions, 
which must apparently be traced to Mr. Williams’ standard of true 
poetry. 

The arrangement of the book also sheds much light on what Mr. 
Williams expects from poetry and perhaps a clue to his taste. The 
poems are presented under a descriptive phrase rather than in chrono- 
logical sequence or by types, or by logical or psychological progression. 
Several poems by G. M. Hopkins comprise the first section entitled 
“The World is Charged,” which is followed by “Beginnings,” a group 
of poems on the forces of life and beauty. “Summer” is succeeded by 
“In Another Country,” which head-notes some Platonic, other-worldly 
verses. Other themes are “Courage Against Chaos,” “Time,” “Brother- 
hood,” “Death and Mortality,” “The Wasteland,” “War,” “Shapes of 
Conscience,” “End of the World,” “Poets and Poetry,” “Love and 
Marriage,” “The Class Struggle” and “Myth.” The book ends, as it 
began, with a quasi-religious group of verses under the heading “‘Devo- 
tional.” 

The total impression of the whole book resolves to this. A Little 
Treasury of Modern Poetry is a private collection of a sensitive, well- 
disposed man of many moods who likes what he likes when he likes it. 
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He has furnished us with many splendid poems. His recognition of 
Hopkins and Eliot would be more admirable if one could avoid the sus- 
picion, fostered by the excessive selections from Karl Shapiro, Delmore 
Schwartz, the American neo-metaphysicals Allen Tate, John Crowe 
Ransom and Robert Penn Warren, and from Dylan Thomas, that Mr. 
Williams has an affinity for poetic hypertension and obscurity. There 
is perhaps too much experimental poetry in the volume, too much based 
upon purely personal taste. This applies especially to Mr. Williams’ 
own verses, nine in number, a more generous representation than the 
author might rightfully expect from a less friendly anthologist. The 
less said about the section on Light Verse the better. Mr. Williams 
rationalizes the inclusion of material, ranging from brilliant wit to 
timid bawdry by the flat statement that “it is poetry at play” and he 
likes it. Beyond quoting Geoffrey Grigson to the effect that “It is a 
fact (sic) that both an epic and a limerick are poems . . . you can only 
distinguish in them differences of effect and quality” he offers no fur- 
ther explanation. De gustibus non est disputandum. One may per- 
haps be permitted to suggest that light verse is entertaining, but it is 
not serious poetry unless it achieves the status of satire. 

One must turn to the introduction, finally, to grasp the plan and 
purpose of the book. Here Mr. Williams’ critical standards are un- 
mistakably subjective and contradictory. The introduction is very 
readable, not as a coherent exposition, but as a patchwork of paragraphs 
based on piquant quotations from W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, A. E. Hous- 
man, W. H. Auden, Wallace Stevens, I. A. Richards, R. P. Blackmur 
and Jacques Maritain. “Variety,” writes Mr. Williams, “is its (po- 
etry’s) chief characteristic” in our time—a variety of subjects, forms 
and cultural orientations. But in this variety, the editor sees no need 
for unity, not even for conceptual clarity. The poet is for him a seer, 
who has a social purpose, viz., “to create a focus of understanding”; 
but the poet’s thought and morality, the instrument of this understand- 
ing, is, in Wallace Stevens’ phrase, “the morality of the right sensation.” 
Can sensation and vibration create a focus of understanding? Many 
‘theories of poetry are implied in the introduction, despite the fact that 
some of the theories are mutually exclusive. 

It appears then that Mr. Williams is attempting the grand synthesis. 
“Former periods have had a discernible prevailing poetic attitude and 
a permissible kind of poetic subject matter. We have achieved limit- 
less freedom of choice as to subject matter. . . . Awareness has been 
sharpened . . . broadened by the study of the literatures and customs of 
all nations, has been intensified by knowledge of depth psychology and 
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kept sensitized by the incessant impact of those emotions inevitable 
when life is uncertain and tragic... .” Our times, he implies, sum up 
all the parts of the past. Unfortunately the sum of the parts does not 
constitute a spiritual or logical whole. Our time is an Alexandrian 
time, an age of splints and fractures. The very diversity which Mr. 
Williams applauds and the contradictions which he embraces without 
embarrassment are symptoms of chaos. The technique of much mod- 
ern poetry confesses to irrational patterns of behavior and thought. 
Mr. Williams cannot change this situation, but one wishes he might add 
it to his multitude of awarenesses. This fundamental awareness might 
help him to reintegrate poetry with the purposes of life, and to realize 
that while poetry is a function of the whole mind rather than the intel- 
lect alone, it is not, and cannot be, irrational FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


Serenity 


The poem, “The Ship of Glass,” from which the book, The Ship of 
Glass, by Isabel Harriss Barr (Prairie City, Ill.: James A. Decker. 
$2.00), takes its title sets the pace for the balance of the volume. The 
mood is one of serenity. There is no striving, indignation, or verbal 
gymnastics. The author, sensitive to cultural rewards that life can 
offer, quietly says in assonant rhyme: 


No sudden storm will ever battle 
The glossy substance of these brittle 
Mainmasts, or try the changeless mettle 


Of this unvoyaged keel. Each sail 
Is taut, and no dark, treacherous shoal 
Will splinter this transluscent hull. 


Mrs. Barr’s poems are comfortable, and comforting to read. There 
is no straining of the intellect to find the meaning behind a phrase— 
the images for the most part are ones with which we are familiar. The 
poet at times is too easily satisfied with her choice of words and neglects 
to wield the pruning knife. As a result, poetic tension is sacrificed to 
rhetoric. “Figure Under Water,” which is only partially quoted here, 
would be a better poem if many of the adjectives such as “magnificent” 
and “delicate” had been excised before it appeared in print: 

Willingly engulfed 
In a soundless world, 
Her body moves slowly 


Through shafts of prismatic light 
Sweeping with magnificent crescendo 
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From supple arch 

Of thigh to the delicate curve 
Of shoulder and of breast. 
Merging colors 


Accent the slender throat 

And Grecian brow 

Where coils of wheat-blonde hair 
Undulate with rhythm of the sea. 


The author knows her way around in sonnet, couplet or ballad form. 
Occasionally she slips in some highly stylized verse like “Vine Song,” 
which is pleasing because it is not expected. Narrative verse is best fitted 
for Mrs. Barr’s talents, for it is in her “Deidre in Alba,” that she seems 
most at ease. The lines flow, one into another, with the grace and sus- 
pense of the real story-teller.—aNNE WALSH. 


Three In Minor Key 


The publisher’s labeling of When the Wind Blows, by Thomas 
Butler Feeney (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), “a book of verses,” 
immediately forewarns all who approach it. Excluding a handful, 
eighty some odd pieces here are more accurately classified as light 
verse. The handful, of course, could qualify as genuine poetry. 
Putting aside the regret that Father Feeney has not fully realized his 
very obvious poetic talent but has almost entirely devoted himself to 
lightsome, often pranksome, versification, how successful has he been 
in the confines he has thus set for himself? Very—in many instances. 
There is an ebullience about most of his lines which touch off the 
sensation of joy—that type of joy we may feel at the pretended 
straits of a kitten entangled in twine—or which at the very least wins 
a passing smile. Others sink pretty desperately into the bog of 
coyness and assumed sentiment. Such titles as “Choosey Suzie,” 
“Naughty Girls” and “Captain Kelly Lets His Daughter Go to Be 
a Nun” serve to flag the reader. He, if he is alert, will not fail, 
however, to be fetched up short at innumerable points by a flash 
of wit, a suddenly injected note of profundity, an infusion of warmth 
present in the face of the familiar and loved. As one of the real 
peaks, the last stanza of “Between My Hands” can be cited: 


Sweet face uplifted to my face, 

And eyes that hurl against my eyes 
More art than yet flares on the earth 
From fires of our lost paradise, 

For one limp moment, wild with love, 
I would my name were sudden death 
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That I might slay your fragile pulse 

And gather off your latest breath 

Before the winter of the world 

Can break the lilies of your soul 

And Christ, Our Lord, pay all His Blood 
To make you whole, to make you whole. 


Before this, the wish must inevitably occur that Father Feeney has 
too often allowed mere facility to carry his lines along. 

Mr. Goeffrey Johnson, in The Mountain and Other Poems (Fine 
Editions Press. $2.00), is also gifted with the same facility, although 
this collection of forty does not fit into the category of light verse. 
The jacket announces that “he courageously reasserts the primal 
sanities of sun and earth, the holiness of the heart’s affections, the 
essential oneness of mankind.” This reviewer, not knowing what 
“primal sanities of sun and earth” might be, is prepared to admit that 
Mr. Johnson is “uninfluenced by current cynicism of despair” but 
his assertions are too stock-in-trade to have much virility. Thus in 
“Man and Maid,” the conclusion: 


So in that velvet fastness hushed from wind 
Soul slid to soul, and in their union 
Slept at the heart-pulse of all human-kind. 


A signpost to these forty poems, provided most quickly by the titles 
—such as “Lowland and Highland,” “Where the Village Ends,” “The 
Blasted Tree”—correctly indicates that Mr. Johnson is devoted to the 
celebration of nature. His descriptions are pleasant enough, his 
phrases and rhymes are neatly turned but the word-pictures leave 
only a fleeting impression. In such poems as “Jubilate,” “Impedi- 
ment” (two sonnets) and “Rediscovery” may be found his self- 
dedication to God and man—poems which carry their own encour- 
agement by example to readers at least half-prepared for it. 

Turn to “For a Poet” in Carolyn Wilson Link’s There Is Siill 
Time (The League to Support Poetry. $1.60), for her own estimate 
of her collection of approximately forty: 


He sings the things men live and die for yet, 
The homely native beauties of the land; 
And he will be forgotten as we forget 

A shaft of sun, the comfort of a clock. 

In days of cataclysm, he is the frond 

That, weightless, lays its imprint in the rock. 


This, however, does not show Mrs. Link at her technical best. Else- 
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where in the same sonnet she states, “[He] mates tranquil image 
with smooth-flowing line,” and this is also an accurate comment on 
her work. Yet at the same time, there are too many occasions when 
the smoothness of her craft does not succeed in lifting her work to 
a sufficiently high poetic level. Her observations are always sound, 
but there seems to be a reluctance to let too much of herself come 
through with the same eloquence found in this conclusion to “Sonnet 
of a Reactionary,” written in an autobiographical key with reference 
to the story of Lot’s wife: 


O God of mercy and of wrath, once more 
Punish with peace the obstinate, loyal fault, 
And sculpture my recalcitrance in salt. 


Or again in the greater parts of “To Be Etched in Silver” and the title 
poem, and the entirety of “This Is for You,” which might be recom- 
mended as the high point of the collection.— JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Santa Clara, Calif. 

To the Editor—In viewing your recent editorials and literary efforts, I 
was quite surprised by your Jack of religious and simple themes. I do 
not wish to be critical of your general criterion, nor do I wish to voice 
indignation or derogatory remarks to you and THE CaTHOLIic PoETRY 
SocreTy OF AMERICA, but since every member is, in the composition 
of every good organization, an acting representative, I would be desir- 
ous of expressing a viewpoint. 

It would seem to me that poetry in its true literary essence should 
relate, as nearly as possible, the prime emotions of its author. In relating 
the prime emotions, one must approach the source of these emotions, 
the soul. Since the soul is simple and good, sincere and natural, it 
would be in these forms that one would reach true literature. (The 
more complex the piece becomes, the more distant it wanders from true 
emotion, for the simplest emotions are the stronger and might be called 
the prime emotions. ) 

In viewing your general expressions of the higher art and leadership 
to the great masses, it would seem more fitting, if this inspiration that 
seems to be your guiding light is really present, your work would show 
a mark of humility and thanks to Almighty God for your gifts of 
“visionary tongues” and would, especially in a Catholic publication, 
endeavor to use this gift in praise of God, His teachings and the simple 
things of life and death. © 
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“Individuality combined with simple, natural emotion begets true 
literature.” Copy work is not true literature, merely a substitute 
for it. 

I sincerely hope you will bear with me and since I am not among 
those honored with the gift of inspiration, and engendered with a self- 
righteous endeavor; I should hope you view this letter in the light of an 
individual viewpoint and consider publishing more verse like, “To His 
Mother From a Priest,” by Michael Sweany and “Blessed Are They,” 
by Eleanor Glenn Wallis—Harvey D. Jorpan. 


San Diego, Calif. 
To the Editor—I wonder how many letters you have received com- 
menting on Sister Maryanna’s use of the expression “the Divine 
Kilroy was here” in “Song for a Seeker”? (Cf. SPIRIT, July, 1947.) 

Is it not dangerous for a religious to use such an expression? 
Of course as a religious she would learn the most acceptable meaning 
which would lend itself to the spiritual analogy she intended; but 
the common meanings and symbols she would not know. 

For example, being the mother of three boys who delight in every 
fad, I shuddered when I read the line, “the Divine Kilroy was here,” 
for immediately into my mind came the image of all those horrible 
little long-nosed orange men, crawling from under lapels, out of 
pockets and trousers’ cuffs. They, at the height of the fad, were 
Kilroys. I really searched the town, for I wanted to buy one and 
send it along to you, but as with all things of the moment, they have 
disappeared from our midst . . . that so transient a thing as a slang 
expression, or symbol of a fad is surely not the proper expression to 
include in serious poems—is it? For such expressions fade so quickly, 
and the meanings are lost and this “dating” a poem is dangerous; 
for all who read must be stopped by the “Divine Kilroy” if they 
know the meaning—(or unhappily for me) if they know less pleasant 
connotations, or if they do not know anything at all about Kilroy. 
I wonder if I am wrong about this? 

It is nice to be able to praise another poem in the same issue. 
One of the finest I have read in SPIRIT, “Lord Hear a Man Praying,” 
by Judah M. Turkat, removes all the disturbances I felt when I read 
the poem I have so unkindly mentioned above. But I do not mean 
to be unkind—I was only sorry.that the one flaw must spoil the poem 
for me.—Mary Moon. 

(A comment on this letter may be found in the Editorial of this 
issue.—THE Eprrors.) 
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‘RETURN 


To ‘PoETRY 


Critical Essays from SPIRIT 











For many years this collection of over sixty papers by many 
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